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BRIEF MENTION. 

The last number of the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 
(No. VI) is taken up by Professor H. C. Elmer's Latin Moods 
and Tenses, in which my grammatical work does not escape 
criticism. Now, Professor Elmer belongs to a school of gram- 
marians who attach scientific importance to their own translations, 
whereas to me translation is never a proof, only an illustration. 
Translation is a fine art, and not an exact science. The best 
translations have not been made by those who follow a definite 
scheme ; and to render every potential subjunctive, every optative 
with Hv by the same would and should formula, a formula based 
on the abandoned doctrine of an elliptical conditional sentence, is 
an artistic blunder and not necessarily a scientific success, for 
would and should are themselves potential optatives. At all 
events, I should prefer to go wrong with such a master of Greek 
and English as Professor Jebb is than to be right with mechanical 
uniformitarians. True, there is a difference, as Professor Elmer 
is kind enough to remind me, between poles and possis, and as I 
myself many years ago called attention to the contrasted potest 
and possit in Livy 29, 13, 18 (LG. 3 255), I can hardly be supposed 
to be ignorant of the difference ; but there is a moral can as well 
as an intellectual, a moral must as well as an intellectual must, and 
to attempt to render both at the same time would be sheer cum- 
brousness, and in translation as elsewhere, one ought never to do 
anything that costs more than it comes to. The moral must, the 
must of conviction as to the existence of the predicate, is perfectly 
defensible as a rendering for the positive potential, and the moral 
can't as a rendering for the negative potential (A. J. P. XIV 499). 
When we are in the world of language we are in a world of 
makeshifts. Posse itself serves to supply missing future infinitives 
and is often a fair rendering of Sv. Sv is not bwarov, yet Gomperz 
calls ra hwara, Aristotle, Poetic, 145 1, 37, after <Aa av y<ri>on-o 
'lacherlich pleonastisch,' and &» is called a vivhtopos Bvvtjtikos, 
which diivririKos is doubtless the parent of the much-abused 
'potential.' But 'potential' is not 'possible,' any more than 
' potency ' is ' possibility.' Potential refers to character and has to 
do with <j)v<ns rather than with rixv- The potential subjunctive, 
like the optative with Sv, gives the calculus of a moral subject 
based on moral grounds. Hence we say that qui with the 
subjunctive in Latin after mitto and the like is not a final but 
rather a potential construction. The selection of the agent is 
based on conceived character (LG. 630, n. 1) and corresponds to 
the Greek relative with opt. and Sv («») — a construction familiar 
from Homer down. Of course, I am aware of the danger that 
besets all parallelism, and yet when Professor Morris (A. J. P. 
XVIII 159) maintains that velim is not potential I must confess 
that I find a certain comfort in /SovXoi/hj* av, which seems to me 
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exactly parallel, and when Professor Elmer tells me that I am 
wrong in taking laudaverim as a potential perfect subjunctive in 
Cic. Legg. 3, i, i tu Platonem nee nimis valde nee nimis saepe 
laudaveris, I whisper to myself ovk av inmveaeias and need no 
flagons to stay me. In fact, to be frank, the theory of the 
potential perfect subjunctive that I have been using for more than 
thirty years was based on the Greek potential. To my mind, the 
Latin perfect subjunctive represents both the Greek periphrastic 
perfect optative with Sv and the Greek aorist optative with av. 
The time of the ascertainment is future. When the perfect 
optative is used the action itself may be past, present or future ; 
when the aorist is used it is almost always future. The Roman 
grammarians racked their brains as to the time of the perfect 
subjunctive (Gell. 18, 2, 14), and many of their successors follow 
in their footsteps. The potential use of the German future ought 
to make the whole thing plain. 



Hans von Arnim has followed up his valuable edition of Dion 
Chrysostomos by an elaborate work entitled Dio von Prusa, tnii 
einer Einleitung: Sophistik, Rhetorik, Philosophic in ihrem 
Kampf um die Jugendbildung (Berlin, Weidmann). The pro- 
lusion is bulky and takes up a fifth of the volume, beginning with 
the origin of o-o$iot>}s and not getting further in its 114 pages than 
Cicero's Orator and Cicero's supposed source, Philon of Larisa, 
so that the sophistic of Dion's time is left to be treated in connec- 
tion with Dion himself. The study of the Greek renascence runs 
through a weary stretch of disillusionments and the tone of VON 
Arnim's introduction is not buoyant. One might expect more 
cheerful views from a student of Dion, for if there is any one of 
these Graeculi of whom something individual is to be expected, 
it is he, and yet Dion is an elusive problem. The real man is 
tucked away in the shell of the sophist. He seems to be worth 
knowing, and yet we are told by his editor, as we might have 
known in advance, that the only way of getting at him is through 
his relation to the classic time. "Es ist selbstverstandlich," says 
von Arnim, "dass ein Grieche der Kaiserzeit nur charakterisirt 
werden kann durch sein Verhaltniss zur Vergangenheit," and 
Dion is a Greek of the imperial time. The student fresh from 
the great masters of the better days naturally deems it unremun- 
erative to weigh every sentence of a renascent, to study every 
allusion, to ask whether the sophist is mocking us or the philoso- 
pher enlightening us or the man recording his own thoughts and 
feelings in alien phrase. We are not willing to do for a Dion 
what we are only too glad to do for a Plato, and yet the age is an 
age that must be studied, and studied through its authors. It is 
an age that is too little understood, especially in its analogies with 
our own time, and von Arnim's work deserves ample recog- 
nition as a contribution to that end. 
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Professor Ingram Bywater holds, with Hermann and with 
Christ, that many of the stones of stumbling in the Poetic of 
Aristotle are due to the haste and carelessness of the author. 
The Poetic is a sketch that was never restudied, and to emend it is 
often to correct Aristotle himself. Hence the close adherence to 
the Parisinus 174 1 and the avoidance of thorough-going emen- 
dations in his text of Aristotelis de arte poetica liber, recently put 
forth by the Clarendon Press. In the commentary, which he has 
long had in preparation, the editor promises to justify such 
emendations as he has admitted into the text and the punctuation, 
in which he has made changes throughout. The stamp of the 
master is on this work as on all that Bywater does. 



The preface of the second edition of Butcher's Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, with a critical text and trans- 
lates of the Poetics (Macmillan) bears the same date as the 
preface of Bywater's edition. The chief alterations consist in 
the enlargement of the critical notes and, as was to be expected 
of so exacting a scholar, in a careful revision of the translations. 
It is interesting to note that Professor Butcher attaches increased 
importance to the Arabic version, which Professor Bywater 
evidently holds in slight esteem. 



Liddell and Scott were even greater sinners than the 
average lexicographer, and complaints enough were heard in 
their lifetime. In the seventh edition they not only kept in 
mistakes of their own, but spoiled other people's work, as I 
pointed out A. J. P. Ill 515, and my article on ptj is no exception 
to their arbitrary processes. So much of the original material 
has been retained, however, that I am not unfrequently held 
responsible for statements that are flagrantly false or, at any rate, 
diametrically opposed to my views, and in a paper recently sent 
to the Journal by a former pupil on questions with p^ and apa pr)> I 
find that an attack has been made on C I b, 'with the subj., when 
the answer expected is not so clearly negative.' What I wrote 
was 'questions which expect an imperative answer.' This applies 
not only to w with the subj., but also to n«>s pfj Sv with the opt., 
the examples for which were collected by me. Only for Plat. 
Legg. 867 C read 887 C — a typographical error, easily accounted 
for. The translation of nS>s ^ an with the opt. there given is based 
on the imperative notion involved, and is not at all in consonance 
with L. and S.'s introductory remarks. 'AAijfom yip ion. says my 
poor old friend Justin Martyr — there is little else one can quote 

from him — aXrjdcia yap earl* Tavrrjs IcrxvpoTfpov ov8cv. 
16 
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In an article published in the Cambridge University Reporter 
for March 15, Professor Conway has recorded his observations on 
the use of ego and nos in Cicero's letters, which are not without 
interest. "Where nos denotes the writer alone (as in the royal 
and journalistic use of we) it always [carries] with itself a sense of 
superiority: the writer chose to think of himself as figuring 
before the public, as being talked of or looked up to; as a per- 
sonage rather than a person. This [is] clearest when nos appears 
side by side with the natural ego: Fam. 1, 9, 12 ... ; 2, 10, 2 . . . 
A parallel use is the patronising where the only superiority or 
aloofness assumed was towards an individual, sometimes one's 
correspondent, especially to juniors or inferiors. Its increase in 
the latter part of Fam. XIV marks the growth of Cicero's 
estrangement from Terentius (15 examples in the two latest 
letters)." This is well worth noting, but does not interfere with 
the contention that the pomp of the first personal plural for the 
first personal singular originates in mock modesty. 



More than ten years separate the second and third editions of 
Part I of Paley and Sandys's Select Private Orations of 
Demosthenes (Cambridge, University Press). In the interval 
between 1886 and 1898 such important works as Blass's ed. of 
Kiihner and Goodwin's revised and rewritten Moods and Tenses 
have appeared ; but besides the modifications and additions made 
necessary by these manuals, the current literature on Greek 
oratory has been utilized, and, as in the former volume (A. J. P. 
XVII 391), Mr. Kirk's remarkable essay on Demosthenic Style 
in the Private Orations has received due attention. It is barely 
possible that excision and condensation might have been practised 
here and there without disadvantage, but no one will be disposed 
to quarrel with the slight excess in bulk over the second edition, 
especially as the additional thirty-odd pages are made up of real 
contributions to the study of the orations in hand. 



M. Simeon Olschewski having himself studied Herondas 
by the light of the best authorities, has been fired with a natural 
and laudable desire to pass on the torch of learning to others. 
Unfortunately, his little book, La langue et la mitrique d'He'ro- 
das (Leyden, Brill), is so fuliginous with mistakes of the press, 
to use no harsher term, as to defeat in great measure the com- 
piler's modest attempt to facilitate the reading of a poet whom he 
fancies to be still too little known. 



